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The Amarna Letters and The Amarna Period 


Epwarp F. CAMFBELL, JR. 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Few if any “finds” from the ancient Near East have had such an ex- 
citing and influential significance as the small collection of cuneiform 
tablets called the Amarna tablets. The excitement caused by their dis- 
covery was the greater because they appeared brightly to illumine the 
very time of the Israelite Exodus from Egypt, and to describe the people 
and places otherwise known only in the Bible. With the passage of over 
seventy years since their discovery the tablets have passed into the oblivion 
which covers what supposedly has been thoroughly studied and assimilated. 
New research, however, has brought new interest and new readings, and 
the Amarna letters are again the subject of intense study.! 

The story of the finding of the Amarna tablets is an adventure story 
parallel in excitement and frustration to the now-familiar saga of The Lost 
Goat and the Qumran Scrolls. A Bedouin woman is supposed to have been 
the first discoverer, while she was collecting top-soil from among old ruins 
located about 190 miles along the Nile south of Cairo, Egypt. The ruin- 
field occupies a plain close to the river which is known as el-‘Amarna after 
a Bedouin tribe, the Beni Amran. Later scholars and popularizers are 
responsible for the name Tell el-‘Amarna, although the ruins do not 


constitute a tell at all.? 





1. Pioneering work in this renascence has been done by W. F. Albright and several of his students, not- 
ably W. L. Moran. New translations of a number of the Amarna letters are to be found in Ancient N« 
Eastern Texts, ed. J. B. Pritchard, Princeton, 1955, pp. 483-490. Considerable use has also been made of 
ase paper by Dr. Albright written for the second edition of the Cambridge Ancient History, tit 
“The Amarna Letters from Palestine,” and prepared in 1947. 

2. For an excellent summary of the scattered information pertaining to the finding of the Amarna lett 
see J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, pp. 1-15. 
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The unknown peasant woman found a few of the pillow-shaped tablets 
ht at the surface of the ground. She shared her knowledge with others, 
o hunted for more of the unique tablets, unique in that they remain the 
ly cuneiform records ever found in Egypt. Although they could hardly 
‘e known their value, these Bedouin did recognize the tablets as anti- 
ties, and attempted to sell them to dealers. The tablets were fragile, of 
rse, and many may have been pulverized in the course of clandestine 

vation, but a great many of the extant tablets are whole, and the dis- 

‘rers must have exercised some care. The strictness of the law pertain- 

to antiquities made it necessary for them to conceal their finds until 


Fig. 2 A cuneiform tablet approximately contemporary with the earliest of the Amarna tablets (and com- 
parable in type), found at Nuzi in Assyria. Photo Oriental Institute; reprinted from B.A. III, 1 
(Feb., 1940), Fig. 5. 


dealers and scholars would buy them, and larger tablets were broken into 
pieces for easy carriage. Surely many pieces were lost. 

It took time for scholarship to recognize the value of this great find. 
Rejected by scholars resident in Cairo, the tablets were taken to Luxor, 
apparently in sacks slung across donkey-back. During the winter and 
spring of 1888, representatives of the Berlin, British, and Bulaq museums 
finally purchased relatively large lots of the tablets, while a few fragments 
and even whole tablets remained in private hands. Some of these later 
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found their way to the Louvre, while one came to the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, and two to the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York. Excavation of the site, which turned out to be the site of the capital 
of Egypt under Amenophis IV (Akhenaten), yielded to Sir W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, the excavator, 22 fragments now at the Oxford Museum. The 
Danish scholar, J. A. Knudtzon, copied a total of 358 items and publish:d 
them between 1907 and 1915,* producing the edition which still serves «s 
the basis for study of the archive. Three fragments turned up in Ber! n 
shortly after Knudtzon’s publication (359-361)*. Six more were published 
from a Louvre collection in 1921 (362-367)°, one each from Londou ard 
Brussels in 1925 and 1934 (368-369)®, and finally a group of eight move 
found by the British archaeological team in 1933-4 and published in 19--7 
(370-377)’. One wonders whether more of these valuable texts will appear 
in years to come. 

Just what does this remarkable collection include? A few of the tabl: ts 
are simply fragments of what appear to be schoolboys’ exercises. There ave 
several lists of signs and of vocabulary items, and there are practice copies 
of sections of mythological texts including Adapa and the South Wind, 
Ereshkigal and Nergal, and the King of Battle epic. The remaining 348 
tablets are letters constituting a part of the diplomatic correspondence of 
the Egyptian kings Amenophis III and Amenophis IV (Akhenaten) with 
other kings and with Egyptian vassals and officials. The vassals are con- 
centrated in Palestine and Syria. The letters to and from other kings are 
numbered 1 through 43 (perhaps 44) in Knudtzon’s pioneering work. They 
include thirteen items of correspondence with Kadashman-Enlil and 
Burnaburiash of Babylon (1-11, 13-14), two letters from Asshur-uballit of 
Assyria (15-16), thirteen items involving Tushratta, king of Mitanni (17- 
29), eight items involving the king and an official of Alashia, an island 
kingdom, probably Cyprus (33-40), and at least one letter from Shuppilu- 
liuma, the Hittite king (41). Two of these “royal letters’ are written in a 
Hittite dialect (31-32) and probably belong together to the diplomatic 
portfolio involving Tarhundaraba of Arzawa, a region along the southern 
coast of Asia Minor. Letter 12 is from a Babylonian princess to the king 
of Egypt, while 30 is apparently a “‘pass-port”’ of sorts written to the 





8. Knudtzon, op. cit. A publication of the tabiets in English was prepared by S. A. B. Mercer, The Tel!-el- 
Amarna Tableis (Toronto 1939). This work is largely a translation of Knudtzon’s work, but regrettably 
lacks all of Knudtzon’s indications (italics and question-marks) of the provisional nature of some of 
readings. It is certainly safer to use Knudtzon’s work and its more complete glossary prepared by E: 


Ebeling. 

4. Published in autograph along with all the other Berlin texts by Otto Schroeder in Vorderasiatis- 
Sa XII, Leipzig, 1915 (359-360), and in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung XX (1917), pp. 195- 

¢ 

5. Published by F. Thureau-Dangi > in mod gary a Amarteinets xIx (3921), pp. 91-108 

6. S. Smith and C. J. Gadd in rnal of Egyptian Archaeology XI (1925), pp. 230-240 (368), and G. 
Dossin, in Revue d’ Assyriologie XXXI (1934), p P25-136 (369). 

7. By Cyrus H. Gordon in Orientalia XVI (1 47), pp. 1-21. 
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“kings” of Canaan, demanding safe passage of a messenger on his way to 
gypt. Letters 42 and 43 are broken letters the remains of which hint at 
parity relationship of the writer and the addressee. . Letter 44 is probably 
om Zita, “son” of the king, and therefore presumably the Zita known 
-om archives of the Hittite court as a son or brother of Shuppiluliuma’®. 
These letters to and from royalty of the Fertile Crescent lands are 
: best indicators of the identity of the Egyptian kings involved in the 
respondence. Many of them specifically name the Egyptian king; thus 
and 19-24 are directed to “Nimmuriya’”’ (or something close to this 
lling), the Accadian transliteration of Egyptian Nb-m’4-R‘, a name for 
Amenophis III. Letter 28, however, from the same king as the group just 
nentioned, is addressed to “Naphuririya’’, as are letters 8 and 11 from 
Babylon. This name is the Accadian transliteration of Nfr-hprw-R‘, the 
prenomen of Amenophis IV. Working with these specific data as a begin- 
ning, it is possible to demonstrate that all of the letters belong to the reigns 
of these two kings, with the possible exception of letter 9 and of some of the 
letters from the vassal king of Tyre (especially 155). The former is ad- 
dressed to “Nibburririya,”’ possibly an Accadian rendering of the name of 
Tut‘ankhamin. 


The Chronology of The Period 


The Amarna letters combine with a great deal of other information 
coming from various archaeological sources to illumine the mid-fourteenth 
century B.C. in a way almost unparalleled in the ancient Near East. This 
is a time of international diplomacy, perhaps the first such time in history. 
Five major nations struggle for power and prestige. The Hittite kingdom 
of Asia Minor was at its height, about to encroach upon and soon to wipe 
out the Hurrian kingdom of Mitanni, which lay just to the east of Asia 
Minor in the bend of the upper Euphrates River. The rising power of 
Assyria lay to the east of Mitanni, while Babylon controlled the lower 
river valleys. It is interesting indeed to note the King of Babylon writing 
to Egypt and insisting that Egypt have nothing to do with Assyria 
(9:34 ff.), because Assyria is supposed to be a vassal of Babylon and has no 
business dealing directly with Egypt. Egypt, of course, was the last of the 
great five; she held nominal control of Palestine and Syria, but the rapid 
decline of her power in this area is part of the story which the Amarna 
letters tell. Tushratta, the king of Mitanni, is seeking protection and 
friendship from Egypt, but there are indications that he has been aggressive 
in the northern areas of Egypt’s holdings. Rib-Adda, the prince of Byblos 
(Gubla), describes a threatened attack from Mitanni in one letter (85:51ff.) 





8. See H. Gitterbock, in Journal of Cuneiform Studies X (1956), p. 124. 
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as follows: “Furthermore, the king of Mitanni has come to Sumur, and he 
sought to come against Gubla, but there was no water for him to drink, so 
he returned to his land.’”’ Contemporary records from Boghazkoy, capital 
of the Hittite kingdom, depict the downfall of Mitanni before the Hittite 
power, while other records of Hittite movements found at Ugarit show 
that Shuppiluliuma is threatening that city at the time of the prince of 
Ugarit who wrote letters 49 and 51 (Niqmadda).° The further threat to 
the stability of Palestine and Syria which is presented by the ‘Apiru will 
be discussed below. 

With all of this converging information, it should be possible to fix 
precisely the dates of the events described in the Amarna letters. Astro- 
nomical data seems to fix the chronology of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty, supporting 1490 for the accession of Tuthmosis III, and 1290 fer 
the accession of Ramses II near the beginning of the subsequent dynasty, 
Toward the end of the two-hundred year gap there arise difficulties, ai- 
though the order of the kings is clear. Amenophis IT succeeded Tuthmosis 
III, and he was followed by Tuthmosis IV, Amenophis III, Akhenaten, 
Semenkhkeré‘(?), Tut‘ankhamiin, Ay, Haremhab, Ramses I, Seti I, and 
Ramses II. The known data for the lengths of reigns of these kings does 
not suffice to fill the gap. The lengths of reigns of Seti I, Amenophis II 
and Tuthmosis IV are not clearly indicated by available data. And a new 
factor has entered the picture which further complicates matters. This 
is the question of coregencies. 

In recent years, and just now with increased intensity, Egyptologists 
have been maintaining that Amenophis III and his son Amenophis IV 
(Akhenaten) were, for a considerable time, coregents. Evidence, both 
archaeological and traditional, points to a reign of approximately 38 years 
for Amenophis III and of seventeen years for Akhenaten. During approxi- 
mately the last twelve years of his reign Akhenaten dwelt at his new capital 
Akhetaten, the ruins of which are our Amarna. Akhenaten indulged him- 
self, during these years, in a religious and artistic revolution which pro- 
duced the worship of the Aten sun-disk as sole god. His aspirations and 
endeavors have earned for him such titles as “the first individua) in 
history,’ which would seem to be a very debatable title, and ‘the first 
clear monotheist in history,”!° which is far more defensible. Apparently 
dominated by the women in his life—he produced at least six daughters 
but no sons, and may have had another daughter by one of his own daugh- 
ters—he is depicted as having an abnormal physique; part of the artistic 
revolution going on around him involved depicting the king exactly as he 





9. See J. Nougayrol, Le Palais royal d’Ugarit, 1V, Mission de Ras Shamra, 1X (Paris 1956), pp. 29-55, 
281-286, and Albright, BASOR 95 (Oct., 1944), pp. 30-33. 
10. J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt (New York 1912), p. 356. 
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yppeared and not in the stylized form so familiar in Egyptian art. The 
oncept m’‘t, roughly translated “truth’”’ but perhaps better “rightness’’ or 
fitness,” pervades both artistic and philosophical conceptions. 

A group of individually rather ambiguous data suggest that this unique 
ire was associated with his father on the throne of Egypt.!! Much of 
evidence is drawn from monuments and reliefs depicting the two kings 
ether, but some of the other evidence is more precise. For example, a 
yrus from Kahun first published in 1906 lists some business trans- 
‘ons involving private persons. The dates of the transactions are year 

27 of Amenophis III, year 2 of Akhenaten, and year 3 of Akhenaten. All 


Fig. 3. Bas-relief sketches of Amenophis IV (Akhenaten; left) and of his wife, Nefertiti (right). Photo 
Brooklyn Museum. 


three involve one man, and in the case of the first two, he does business with 
the same man. If Amenophis III reigned 38 years, it must be agreed that 
an overlapping of the two reigns would bring these two transactions into 
much closer proximity. Taken altogether, the various indications of a 
coregency point to a twelve-year overlap of the two reigns. More than 





ll. A convenient summary of the arguments is presented by H. W. Fairman in The Cily of Akhenaten, III, 
Memoir of the Eovpt Exploration Fund, XLIV (1951), pp. 152 ff. For additional evidences see articles by C. 
Aldred in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology XLIII (1957), pp. 30-42 and 114 ff., and in Journal of Near 
Easiern Studies XVIII (1959), pp. 113-120. 
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that is not indicated, while a hypothesis involving any less than twelve 
years grows progressively weaker as the number is reduced. 

The Amarna letters can help in this discussion. It is to be remembered 
that they were found in the ruins of Akhenaten’s capital, even though at 
least a few of them and perhaps even the majority were written to, or by 
Amenophis III. Analysis of the events described in the royal letters nam 
ing Amenophis III suggests very strongly that letters coming from approxi- 
mately the last five years of his reign were taken to Akhetaten as the “refer- 
ence-file’’ for Akhenaten’s reign. Indeed, one of the letters from Tushratts 
bears a notation in Egyptian hieratic doubtless placed on the side of th: 
tablet by the scribe who received the letter in Egypt. This docket mention 
the 36th year of the king, obviously of Amenophis III, which would mea: 
that documents were being dated to the older king’s reign as late as ter 
years along into the coregency. It would mean that two different dating 
systems were in effect, whereby foreign correspondence was dated to the 
older king’s reign, at the same time as a business transaction (such as th 
Kahun papyrus ones) was dated to the younger king’s reign. 

In any event, if the coregency hypothesis were correct, there would be 
left about five years of independent reign for Akhenaten. It would mean 
that year 12 of his reign would be his first independent year. Tantalizingly, 
the reading of another hieratic notation on letter 27 is uncertain at just the 
point which would settle the matter. This is another one of the Tushratta 
letters, this time to Akhenaten; the notation begins with “2”, but the area 
just before the “2” is chipped away and it is possible that there was a ‘‘10” 
figure in front of it, which would support the coregency hypothesis. As it 
now stands, the reading is uncertain. !? 

The five years available for Akhenaten’s reign is perhaps the most 
difficult aspect of the coregency hypothesis. Many of the Amarna letters 
sent by vassals to the court are clearly to be dated to the time of Akhena- 
ten. Specifically involved is at least half of the voluminous correspond- 
ence of Rib-Adda, the beleaguered prince of Byblos, who wrote or received 
68 of the preserved letters. It cannot be argued that Rib-Adda wrote on 
any schedule; indeed his frantic pleas concerning his enemies appear to 
have arrived at the court in bursts, depending upon the nature of the pre- 
sent danger. At one point he quotes a dispatch from the court: ‘Behold 
this you say: ‘You write me more than all the governors’.” (124:34 f.)'8 
and then goes on to argue that he is in worse distress than the others and 
should write more often! Rib-Adda’s difficulties involve the defense of his 
coastal territory from the encroachments of Abdi-Ashirta and his sons, one 





12. A. H. Gardiner sees this docket as conclusive evidence against the coregency in Journal of Egyplicn 


fochessions 2 XLIII (1957), p. 14. 
13 A Syntactical Study 0 of the Dialect of Byblos as Reflected in the Amarna Tablets. A dis- 
sertation Fore for the degree of Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore, 1950, p. 175. 
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of whom is Aziru. The death of Abdi-Ashirta appears to have taken place 
inder Amenophis III, and several of Rib-Adda’s references to the relief 
hus achieved also make reference to the present king’s father. All of this 
gints to the likelihood that Rib-Adda’s tenure in Byblos extended well 
to Akhenaten’s reign. Although there are numerous pleas for help against 
tiru, there does not seem to be the frantic haste expressed which is typical 
the earlier letters. It seems necessary to posit at least five years for 
b-Adda’s correspondence with Akhenaten alone. 
Eight letters from Abimilki of Tyre span the years at the end of Akhen- 
n’s reign, when his own daughter, Meritaten, had become the leading 
woman of the court and when Nefertiti, Akhenaten’s celebrated wife, had 


VSEAAAAAAAANA 


Fig. 4. Beautifully carved Egyptian letters found in a chapel of the Amarna period which was recently 
excavated at Luxor in upper Egypt. Photo Charles F. Nims. 


lost favor. Meritaten’s name occurs several times in letter 155, and it is 
even possible that the letter came to the court under Akhenaten’s successor 
(and, for a time, coregent) Semenkhkeré‘, who is known to have married 
Meritaten. It was Albright who pointed out that the Abimilki corre- 
spondence was all written by one scribe, and he suggested that it should 
be compressed into eight years.!4 Even this may be too much and it would 
be possible to compress it further to about five years. But the Abimilki 
correspondence already assumes the fall of Rib-Adda and of Byblos to 





14. Albright in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology XXIII (1937), p. 196. 
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Aziru. That being the case, it appears that a minimum of ten years is re- 
quired for correspondence directly involving Akhenaten, or just barely 
continuing into the very short reign of his successor. This evidence alone 
suggests that the Amarna letters cast a strong negative vote against the 
coregency of Amenophis III and Akhenaten. 

We are left with the following approximate chronological scheme: 


EGYPT HATTI 

Amenophis ITI 1406-1368 Shuppiluliuma 1375-1335 (°) 
Akhenaten 1368-1351 (or 1385-1345) 
Semenkhkeré‘ 1351-1349 
Tut‘ankhamin 1349-1340 

ASSYRIA BABYLON 
Eriba-Adad I 1381-1355 Kadashman-Enlil (dates?) 
Asshur-uballit 1354-1318 Burnaburiash 1367-1342 (?) 


The Amarna letters fit the period from approximately the 30th year 
of Amenophis III to approximately the end of Akhenaten’s reign, i.e., ca. 
1376-1350. The more important letters from the end of Amenophis’ III 
reign were brought to Amarna, and perhaps some of the letters from the 
end of Akhenaten’s reign, the whole reign of Semenkhkeré‘, and the begin- 
ning of Tut‘ankhamiin’s reign, were taken back to Thebes when the court 
left Amarna permanently not long after King Tut’s accession. Included 
among the important letters of Amenophis III brought from Thebes were 
at least four (1, 5, 31, 369), and perhaps a fifth (190) which originated in 
Egypt. Six others also came from Egypt (14, 99, 162, 163, 367, 370), while 
letter 96 was written to one of the vassals by an Egyptian officer probably 
stationed in Syria. These twelve letters are presumably copies of the 
originals, held at the court for reference or brought there at a later date. 
It is interesting that there would be such a small number of these; no 
satisfactory explanation can be offered. 


The Amarna Letters and The Israelite Conquest 


The criginal excitement caused by the discovery of the Amarna letters 
was heightened by the putting together of a chain of evidence pointing to 
the period at the close of the fifteenth century as the time of the Exodus 
and of the Conquest of Palestine.!° Based primarily upon the datum in I 
Kings 6:1, which places the founding of the Temple 480 years after the § 
Exodus, the date ca. 1440 was considered a likely one for the Exodus. Ii 
the forty-year wandering in the wilderness be accepted, the date for the 





15. See most recently the work of T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, New York, 1950, who thinks that the 
Joshua phase of the conquest took place at this time but that Moses came a century and a half later. 
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Conquest would fall about 1400. According to the chronology then current 
for the Eighteenth Dynasty, which was eight to ten years higher than the 
ne here adopted, the Amarna period overlapped considerably with the 
‘tual events of Israel’s settlement in Palestine. With this the Amarna 
tters appeared to fit beautifully. The picture they present is one of tur- 
oil and mistrust complicated by the appearance on the scene of divisive 
ments, apparently moving to and fro throughout the land ready to 
unce upon defenceless cities. Specifically, these “invading” forces are 
‘led Aa-bi-ru in the Amarna letters from Jerusalem, a group of six impor- 
it and news-laden reports (285-290). Very soon after the publication of 
he letters, it was recognized that another term found throughout the 
narna letters, expressed by the ideogram SA.GAZ, was in reality the 
iivalent of Habiru. The Habiru were, in fact, operating throughout all of 
‘estine and Syria. We shall return to this group below, but it is necessary 
« note here that the equation of Habiru with Hebrew, which immediately 
egests itself, is almost certainly still valid; much must be said, however, 
nake the term precise for the Amarna letters. It may also be added that 
«ts from Ugarit make it virtually certain that ha-bi-ru in the Accadian 
anguage is the rendering of ‘Apiru elsewhere, so that we will use this latter 
spelling henceforth. 

The Amarna letters, then, looked to be the first-hand reports of the 
Conquest from the point of view of the natives in the land. It was noted 
that the same cities which effectively resisted Israelite infiltration or attack 
in Joshua-Judges were the ones still holding their heads above water in the 
Amarna period. Jerusalem, Gezer, Megiddo, and the coastal cities re- 
mained strong against ‘Apiru activity, while no word came to the Egyptian 
court from Bethel, Debir, Jericho, Gideon, Shiloh, Mizpeh, and others. 
Furthermore, the name Yashuya was found in 256:18, and a correspond- 
ence to the name of Joshua was suggested. That such a correspondence is 
impossible in the Amarna orthography, where the Canaanite letter ‘ayin 
(‘) would hardly be rendered with a “‘y’’, was not a deterrent at the time. 

When the excavation of Jericho by John Garstang was completed, the 
last piece of evidence seemed to be in place, for the pottery associated with 
Garstang’s walls of Jericho pointed to a date around 1400 in his opinion,!® 
and although Albright and Wright preferred a slightly later date,!7 Jericho 
certainly appeared to support the evidence cited above. 

Readers of the Biblical Archaeologist are fully aware of the mass of 
evidence which now casts grave doubts upon the synthesis just described. 
Briefly summarized, it involves the evidence from the store-cities Pithom 


16. J. Garstang, Joshua-Judges, London, 1931, pp. 146 ff. 
17. Albright in BASOR 74 (April 1939), pp. 18 ff; Wright in BASOR 86 (Apri! 1942), pp. 32 ff. 
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and Ramses, the archaeological survey of southern Transjordan carried out 
by Nelson Glueck, and the excavation and dating of remains from a series 
of at least five cities supposed to have been captured by Joshua.!® The 
first of these groups of data indicates that Hebrews were still in Egypt under 
Seti I (1308-1290) and Ramses IT (1290-1224), working for them in the Nile 
Delta after the return of the Egyptian capital to the North from Thebes. 
The Transjordan evidence points clearly to the fact that kingdoms which 
the Israelites encountered in their wanderings toward the Promised Land 
were not established as kingdoms before the thirteenth century. Lastly, 
excavations at Bethel-Ai, Debir, Eglon, Lachish, and Hazor point to a 
devastating attack leveled against them, all within the period 1250-1200. 
Garstang’s impression that Hazor, like Jericho, had fallen ca. 1400 has 
been shown to be a mistaken one. It should also be noted that Miss Ken- 
yon’s work at Jericho has cast considerable doubt upon Garstang’s 1400 
date, since there are very few Late Bronze remains, and the walls Garstang 
felt were of Joshua’s time are actually to be dated much earlier.'** 

The evidence involving cities in Palestine which remain silent during 
the Amarna period is at best ambiguous, as Albright pointed out in 1942.1! 
Archaeological evidence from Debir (Tell Beit Mirsim) and Eglon (Tell 
el-Hesi), not to mention Shiloh and Mizpeh (if the latter is to be located at 
Tell en-Nasbeh), points to the fact that these cities were not important 
city-states at this time, but were dependencies of other larger cities (the 
first two) or not in existence at all (the last two). Gibeon, Jericho, and 
Bethel continue to raise their own peculiar problems, but these problems 
are no more readily solved by the hypothesis of a fifteenth century Exodus 
than by that of a thirteenth century one. 

All of this results, of course, in the removing of the Amarna letters 
from the particular time of the Israelite Conquest. Their contents are 
important because of the background information they give, both about 
the geographical and topographical situation in Palestine and about th 
nature of the government and the people of the land. In many cases, light 
is thrown on Biblical matters, and the question remains an open one 
whether some of the Patriarchal narratives may not fall into the Amarna 
period. We may turn, then, to a resumé of the information contained 
especially in the vassal letters from Syria and Palestine. 


Rib-Adda and The North 


No vassal wrote nearly as many letters as Rib-Adda of Byblos, as ha 
already been noted. This prince controlled the strip of coastland fron 





18. An excellent summary is given by Wright in his Biblical Archaeology, Philadelphia, 1957, pp. 78-84. 
18a. See the discussion by Wright in BA X XII.4 (Dec., 1959), pp. 107-5. 
19. Albright in BASOR 87 (October 1942), pp. 32-38. 
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E vblos northward to the Egyptian garrison town of Sumur, comprising the 
rthern half of the modern Lebanese coastal plain. Poor Rib-Adda is 
broiled in a continuous feud with the princes of Amurru, a region to the 
t of Byblos and extending northward. Although Rib-Adda’s difficulties 
tainly had international significance, and although he certainly wanted 
‘onvince the Egyptian king that this feud had implications for the se- 

ty of the Egyptian control of the land, the pattern of the squabble 
its to its rather local nature. 
The first half of the Rib-Adda correspondence involves his enmity 
| Abdi-Ashirta (68-96) who is seen advancing step by step toward 
los, eating up chunks of Rib-Adda’s territory, until finally Rib-Adda 
is alone in Byblos, having lost all else. Letter after letter pours into 
ig-pt; most are directed to the king, but on several occasions Rib-Adda 
letters to a special friend of his at the court named Amanappa (his 
‘identical to the king’s). These letters parallel closely letters sent to 


Fig. 5. Model of a manor house found at Amarna. Oriental Institute, University of Chicago. 


the king (e.g., 73 and 74, 81 and 82, 85 and 86); Amanappa may have been 
the officer by whom Rib-Adda sent in his tribute, for he writes at one point 
that he has had to give ivory and copper to the “‘king”’ of Tyre in exchange 
for his life (or for the necessities of life) and therefore cannot fill Amanappa’s. 
request for these articles (77:6-15). 

Rib-Adda’s conflict with Abdi-Ashirta raises a problem whieh pertains 
to the understanding of the story told by the entire Amarna corpus, namely 
that of the meaning of the term ‘Apiru/SA.GAZ. It was the Amarna 
letters which first raised the ‘Apiru question, a problem which now con- 
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fronts the entire field of Assyriological studies.?° Briefly stated, the ques- 
tion is one of the identity of this group of people, who are a populatior 
group found generally throughout the Near East in the second millenniun 
B.C, No major epigraphic find coming from that period of time and tha 
region has failed to refer to the ‘Apiru, either by name or by the ideogram: 
SA.GAZ or GAZ. Scholars seem agreed on certain judgments concerning 
the ‘Apiru. They are seen to be an element of society who exist outside of 
normal societal status, presumably lacking legal rights. They includ: 
peoples of various nationalities at various times, so that the term has n> 
general national or racial reference. In some instances they have foun: 
themselves employment as mercenary troops, and this seems especially t» 
have been the case when the government under whom they lived wes 
strong and well in control. Where governmental authority is weak, tle 
‘Apiru seem to form an unruly segment of society, hovering on the fring:s 
of organized life ready to sell their loyalty to anyone needing it. There ave 
Biblical parallels for such a societal element?™ in the bands of malconten s 
and outlaws who join Abimelech (Judges 9), Jephthah (Judges 11, see verse 
3), and David (I Sam. 22:1-2, and passim). ‘Apiru is clearly a pejorative 
term, therefore, and it is only natural that under certain circumstances it 
can be used simply as a bad name to call one’s enemy.?! 

The situation described in the last three sentences applies particulariy 
well to the Amarna period, and can be seen clearly in the Rib-Adda corre- 
spondence. As a matter of fact, the two usages of the term, both to refer 
to an element within the general population and to call an enemy by a 
pejorative or bad name, are so inextricably mixed together that is hard to 
tell which is being used on what occasion. Rib-Adda clearly has in mind a 
group of people who are indeed free-booters when he complains: “Behold, 
now he (Abdi-Ashirta) has gathered all the ‘Apiru against the city of 
Shigata and the city of Ambi and has taken these two cities” (76:17-20). 
The prince of the Damascene area over to the east, who strongly protests 
his loyalty to the throne, a man named Biryawaza, has a contingent of 
‘Apiru as part of his punitive force, which is protecting the loyalty of the 
land (195:24-32). Repeatedly Rib-Adda speaks of powerful enmity from 
the ‘Apiru, and it is clear that he uses the term with reference to Abdi- 
Ashirta himself. But this has already begun to slip over into the other 
meaning, for Abdi-Ashirta, whether actually an ‘Apiru by family connection 
or not, is the prince of Amurru by the king’s appointment, and it may be 








20. Two recent studies summarize current scholarship on this problem. One is J. Bottéro, Le Problém: des 
Habiru, Cahiers de la Société Asiatique, XII. Paris, 1954. This volume is a summary of the joint studics of 
Assyriologists attending the 4e Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale in 1953. The other is M. Green- 
berg’s monograph The Hab /piru, American Oriental Series, XX XIX. New Haven, 1955. 

20a. See A. Alt, Erwdgungen tiber die Landnahme der Israeliten in Paldstina (1939), in Kleine Schrifien, I 
(Munich 1953), pp. 169-172. 

21. The theory here defended concerning the ‘Apiru in the Amarna letters is developed from a suggestion 
made by George E. Mendenhall, which hopefully will be the subject of a full presentation in the future. 
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hat the reference to him and to his following as ‘Apiru is simply a label 

mplying enmity. It seems very clear that what Abdi-Ashirta, and later 

‘is son Aziru, are really doing is to win over the malcontents to their side. 
na some cases in the Rib-Adda correspondence this seems to have been 

Jone simply by offering them a way out of the rather unpleasant circum- 
ances of their lives, brought on by their loyalty to a prince who cannot 
ed them, and to a government which only seeks to milk the land dry. 
mong many other passages which might be used to illustrate this are two 
om letter 118. Rib-Adda complains that there are no provisions for his 
pshu, his serfs (lines 22-23), and then in lines 36-39 writes: “‘Truly at the 
velling of the hupshu, the ‘Apiru seize the city.”?? 

Often the term ‘Apiru in the Amarna letters is used with a form of the 
cadian verb meaning “to do” or “to make’’, the verb appearing in a 
ssive form with a variety of Canaanite affixes. The phrase has to mean 
nething like “to be made ‘Apiru” or simply “to become ‘Apiru.”’ Often 

tie meaning has been assumed to be “to rally to the side of the ‘Apiru,” 
t this is pushing beyond what is said. If instead the term ‘Apiru is seen 
be a label simply meaning “outlaw” or “rebellious’’ in this context, it is 
least as possible, and to me very probable, that “to become ‘Apiru”’ 
means “to defy the authority of the crown.” This understanding of the 
term makes much more sense out of many of the references to ‘Apiru in 
the Amarna letters. It makes it possible to explain why there is very little 
‘Apiru movement in the Amarna letters and much more reference simply to 
‘Apiru activity. Cities rebel and become ‘Apiru. All of the lands are becom- 
ing ‘Apiru, Rib-Adda would have the king know (77:29). While Rib-Adda 
recognizes the existence of people properly and even legally called ‘Apiru, 
he is using the term in a far wider reference, namely for any and all who are 
rebellious against Egyptian authority according to his point of view. If 
this view has anything to commend it, then it can be added that the ‘Apiru 
are not a foreign element in the land, coming from outside, but an indigen- 
ous element, and therefore not the Israelites coming from the desert.?2* 

It happens that Rib-Adda’s judgment about his enemies may have 
been wrong. If one reads his correspondence beside that of Abdi-Ashirta 
(60-64 and perhaps 371) and that of Aziru (156-162, 164-168, 171), one 
finds that Egypt may have had other ideas. Although treaties found at 
Boghazkoy in Turkey show that Aziru eventually did give in to Hittite 
pressure and join the Hittite side, it seems clear that the Egyptian view of 
the Rib-Adda—Amurru squabble led the court to leave well enough alone 





22. On the social status of the hupshu see I. Mendelsohn in BASOR 83 (October 1941), pp. 36-89 and 
BASOR 139 (October 1955), pp. 9-11. 


22a. This parallels the original argumentation of E. Dhorme in Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
TV (1924), pp. 162-168. Compare also Greenberg, op. cit., pp. 70-76, 86-87. 
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and insist only on a somewhat precarious balance of power. The king even 
sent a letter to Aziru scolding him, apparently, for failing to compromise 
with Rib-Adda (162). At the same time, we find here the one certain indi- 
cation that Egypt recognizes someone as a true enemy of the court, namely 
“the man of Kadesh,” who is presumably Etaqqama. This man is accuse: 

of treason by a coalition of four princes who must have had a conclave a 

which they constructed a joint communique and had one scribe send : 

copy of it in each of their names to the king (174-176, 363). 

The exceedingly complex state of affairs in Palestine and Syria in 
the Amarna period is indicated by all of this. Rib-Adda was not as righ 
as he thought he was, and it seems clear that his greatest difficulty wa: 
understanding what the silence and inactivity of the Egyptian court o 
his behalf really meant. He tries every means he can think of to get the 
court to act, even to threatening alliance with Aziru, but his stubbor 
persistance in loyalty to the king gets him no reward but his own deat! 
(139 :37-40). Egyptian authority at the end of the reign of Amenophis II[ 
was very nearly dead, and even though there may have been some tighten- 
ing of. controls in the years of Akhenaten, this had not begun to take effect 
during the first five or so years of his reign. 


Yanhamu 


One figure in the Rib-Adda correspondence constitutes an interesting 
link both with the princes of the cities in Palestine to the south and with 
the Bible. He is Yanhamu, whom Rib-Adda at one point describes as the 
musallil of the king. The term means, in all likelihood, the fanbearer of the 
king, an honorary title referring to one who is very close to the king, pre- 
sumably sharing in counsels on affairs of state. Yanhamu held, then, a very 
prominent position in Egyptian affairs. His name appears in correspond- 
ence from princes up and down Palestine-Syria. At the beginning of the 
Rib-Adda period, Yanhamu seems to have been in charge of the issuing of 
supplies from the Egyptian bread-basket called Yarimuta, and we have 
already seen that Rib-Adda was apparently constantly in need of his 
services. In his earlier letters, Rib-Adda appears to know Yanhamu only 
by reputation, but later in his career Rib-Adda has come to have high 
respect for this man, perhaps, one suspects, because of favors received at 
his hand. “There is no servant like Yanhamu in the king’s employ, a true 
servant,” Rib-Adda writes in 118:55. But this friendship of Rib-Adda for 
Yanhamu is probably indicative of a fall from favor of Yanhamu, for Rib- 
Adda seems to be defending him. This is further suggested by the fact that 
he has no tomb at Amarna, among the numerous rock-cut tombs of his 
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odministrative colleagues.2* Indeed, he may have lost favor before the 
.ove of the court to Amarna. At Amarna two of his successors in important 
fice, Maya and Tutu, have tombs; letters concerning Maya are among the 

smarna tablets, while Aziru wrote directly to Tutu as his advocate at a 
‘riod after the conclusion of the Byblos chapter in our history. 

Yanhamu has a Semitic name. This, of course, suggests a further 
rallel to the Joseph narrative in Genesis, beyond the fact that both are 
ated to the supplies of food for foreigners. Yanhamu offers an excellent 
ifirmation of the genuinely Egyptian background of the Joseph narra- 
e, but this does not mean, of course, that these men are identical, or 
it they functioned at the same time. Indeed Joseph may better fit into 
‘ preceding Hyksos period for a number of reasons, although the evidence 
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Fig. 6. Industrial Area I, which produced 11 bell-shaped cuttings in the rock and storage rooms on three 
sides of the open area in the ruins of ancient Gibeon. The village of el-Jib is in the background. 


as yet precludes anything approaching certainty. It is clear that Semites 
could rise to positions of great authority in Egypt; they may even have 
been preferred at a time when indigenous leadership got too powerful or 
too inbred. 

Yanhamu has contacts in the South, where the action centers around 
the central hill country and the questionable activities of the shadowy 





23. Cf. Albright in Journal of Near Eastern Studies VI (1947), p. 59. 
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Lab’ayu, prince of Shechem. Yanhamu is the recipient of one of two 
letters of Mut-Ba‘lu, son of Lab’ayu and prince of Pella on the east side of 
the Jordan Valley. Mut-Ba‘lu controls the caravan route to Mitanni, 
and one would gather from 255, the letter from Mut-Ba‘lu to the court, 
that he has been taking advantage of his position to feather his nest with 
a little loot. A similar situation is the subject of a complaint of Burna- 
buriash in 8:13-42. From letter 256 it is clear that Yanhamu was fulfilling 
his responsibilities of keeping watch over affairs in Palestine and keeping in 
check troublemakers such as the Ayyab who is the subject of this letter.** 

Yanhamu also figures in the correspondence of Milkilu of Gezer, who 
accuses him of asking too heavy a tribute and of holding Milkilu’s wife an 1 
sons as security (270). He figures again in Shuwardata’s letters (65, 27£- 
284, 335, and 366) and in those of Abdi-Heba, prince of Jerusalem. Thes> 
letters again depict the chaotic state of affairs persisting in Palestine an | 
especially in the fringes of the central hill country. At one stage, Milkilu 
and Shuwardata are allies (271), and Abdi-Heba writes a complaining letter 
to the court about their activity in attacking Rubutu, a region to be located 
near Taanach to the north: “They rushed troops of Gezer, troops of Gath, 
and troops of Keilah; they took the land of Rubutu; the land of the king 
went over to the ‘Apiru people” (290:8-13).2° Once again it is to be noticed 
that the loss of territory to an enemy is equated to land going over to 
(literally “rebelling to”) the ‘Apiru. Abdi-Heba is actually simply calling 
these men ‘Apiru because they are his enemies. Milkilu is linked at another 
place in the Abdi-Heba correspondence to the sons of Lab’ayu, from whom 
he refuses to separate himself (289:5 ff.). 

Abdi- Heba has his fling at alliance with Shuwardata in another, pre- 
sumably earlier, period. Shuwardata reports that they were yoked to- 
gether against one who is referred to as “the SA.GAZ man” in 366:20 ff. 
It is clear from this passage alone that SA.GAZ/‘Apiru is used simply as 
a term of opprobrium, for Shuwardata is termed SA.GAZ in one place, and 
himself terms his enemy SA.GAZ in another. 

There is much more that might be said about the situation in central 
Palestine. Abdi-Heba’s difficulties with the Cushite troops who tear up 
his roof in order to rob his house?® points to the fact otherwise attested 
throughout the Amarna letters that inadequate supplies and pay caused 
Egyptian troops and mercenaries to fight for their sustenance in the already 
depleted land. Abdi-Heba at one point pleads for troops, but suggests that 
they be quartered on Gezer, Lachish, or Ascalon, obviously because he has 





24. Albright in BASOR 89 (Feb. 1943), pp. 7-15. 
25. The translation is that of Albright in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 489. 


26. Ibid., p. 488. 
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:o Wish to have to supply this hungry horde. Abdi-Heba’s letters (285-290) 
ell us repeatedly of the combination of self-justification and incrimination 
‘ one’s enemies which was characteristic of the period. At the same time 
hey indicate that every local prince was anxious to get as much out of 
zypt as he could, at the least possible expense. One can clearly see that 
.e game was one of keeping the most possible freedom for oneself and yet 
-eping good relations with the overlord. 


Lab’ayu 


It is Shuwardata and Abdi-Heba who introduce us to Lab’ayu. Neither 
; any use for him. Shuwardata writes after Lab’ayu’s death that the 
reat of Lab’ayu is mitigated, but that Abdi-Heba has become another 
b’ayu (280:30-35). This must have been a stinging condemnation! Abdi- 
‘ba, on the other hand, asks rhetorically whether the king would have his 
vassal do as Lab’ayu has done, “who gave Shechem to the ‘Apiru.”” Once 
ain, the view which sees the ‘Apiru as an attacking force has been inclined 
treat this quite literally and see Shechem as one of Lab’ayu’s cities 
‘ich he gave to the ‘Apiru as their camp. But it is at least as possible that 
e reading be understood “‘to make Shechem into ‘Apiru territory” (the 
rm here has a determinative sign used with names of countries), that is, 
make it rebellious to the king. In that case, Shechem was Lab’ayu’s 
eadquarters, and the evidence for heavy Canaanite occupation there, 
which current excavation will hopefully clarify, is explained. 

Lab’ayu himself wrote three letters to the court, each rather cheeky 
by our standards. One of them indicates open defiance of the king’s orders 
in the form of a parable about ants: “When (even) ants are smitten, they 
do not accept it (passively), but they bite the hand of the man who smites 
them... Even if thou shouldst say: ‘Fall beneath their feet and let them 
smite thee,’ I should still repel my foe...” (252:16-28).27 Lab’ayu’s 
truculence is almost refreshing in the face of the rampant hypocrisy of his 
contemporaries. Nevertheless, he was a real scoundrel, and his contem- 
poraries are universal in their opposition. Almost certainly Lab’ayu con- 
trolled all of the central hill country from not far north of Jerusalem to well 
north of Shechem. He is found raiding in Shuwardata’s territory (see 
above) and he causes trouble to the west in Megiddo, as is learned from 
Biridiya, Megiddo’s prince. Long threatened by Lab’ayu, Biridiya finally 
collected a posse and captured him so that he might be sent to Egypt for 
punishment. Lab’ayu was placed in the custody of Zurata of Accho, who 
promptly let him get away by payment of the ransom price. Incidentally, 
the theme of ransom is familiar in the Amarna letters and seems to have 





27. Albright in BASOR 89 (Feb. 1943), pp. 29-32. 
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been accepted practice. Ba‘lu-shipti, writer of letter 292, complains that 
Peya, an Egyptian official, has been charging too much ransom—100 
shekels per man instead of the 30 shekels normal when one ransoms a man 
“from the mountains’”’ (i.e., the hill country, probably, and perhaps from 
Lab’ayu, therefore). 

Lab’ayu’s escape was temporary, for another posse caught him again, 
and before Biridiya could intercede, they put Lab’ayu to death. It was not 
long, however, before his sons were following in their father’s footsteps, 
Mut-Ba‘lu of Pella being one of them. It may well be, as Albright has 
suggested,?8 that the ‘Lady of the Lions,”” NIN.UR.MAH, of letters 273- 
274, who was governess of Zaphon in the lower Jordan Valley, is referring 
to these sons of Lab’ayu when she speaks of SA.GAZ activity there. 

Shipti-Ba‘lu and Zimréda of Lachish (who has the same name as the 
prince of Sidon) figure in the same story. The one Amarna letter thus far 
found in Palestine (by Bliss at Tell el-Hest in 1892) also tells us something 
of these men. In the course of the letter, Shipti-Ba‘lu is accused of “scorn- 
ing royalty,’’?® that is, treason, by a local Egyptian official stationed at or 
near Lachish, whose name was Pa’apu. Shipti-Ba‘lu has, characteristically, 
claimed that it was Pa’apu who was disloyal. One can imagine that the 
Egyptian secretary of state must have incurred many a headache attempt- 
ing +o sort out the true from the false, especially in a time when Egyptian 
officials themselves were by no means without blemish. 

The report of the death of Zimréda carried by Abdi-Heba’s letter 288 
shows both the extent of the unrest in Palestine and one last evidence of 
the way the term ‘Apiru is being used. Abdi Heba reports the death of 
three people: Turbazu, Zimréda, and Yaptih-Adda. The first and last 
were slain at Zilu, that is Sile, located near the very border of Egypt on the 
road which connected Egypt and her vassal holdings. Abdi-Heba uses this 
information to illustrate his contention that ‘‘not one governor remains 
(loyal) to the king.” Zimréda of Lachish, on the other hand, has been 
smitten by “slaves who had become ‘Apiru.”’° Here is one further evidence 
that ‘Apiru has the specific reference of outlaw with reference to the 


Egyptian overlordship. 
Some General Conclusions 


In closing we can look at a few facts about the land into which the 
Israelites were to be pouring in about 150 years. Obviously, it was divided 
into city-states, and these city-states held quite large regions under their 
sway. The hill-country area was dominated by Shechem and probably 


28. Ibid., PP 15-17. 
29. Albrig t in BASOR 87 (October, 1942), pp. apes. 
30. Albright in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 489 
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stretched at least forty miles from north to south. Only Lachish, Jeru- 

solem, Gezer, and a southern hill-country district around Hebron (under 

t!.e charge of Shuwardata, whose capital city is not named), appear as other 

pn .jor city-states in central and southern Palestine. Although more study 

rust be done, it may probably be affirmed that some of the cities named 

a’ | represented in the Amarna letters were vassals of other city-states, and 
t a hierarchy of vassalship existed. 

City-states often joined forces in repelling an enemy, in a way com- 

ible to many Biblical instances (Gen. 14, Joshua 10, etc.). It is in- 

sting to note that many of the threats to established princes call forth 

rs to the court requesting forces to help in repelling the enemy. Often 

a request is for less than 100 men (108:66, 139:32, 148:14, 149:18, 

15, 238:11, 295:6), and only on one occasion (132:56 where the reading 

icertain and the intent perhaps one of exaggeration) does the number 

d 400. It is true that the major efficacy of such a troop movement 
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Fig. 7. Sections of four of the vat’ found in Industrial Area I, at Gibeon. 


would be to show that the king supported a certain vassal, but still these 
numbers hint at the nature of the warfare which was going on. The size of 
the punitive forces wanted also hints at the population density. Only at 
Byblos do the numbers exceed 200; the point is that the population in 
Palestine, and especially in the hill country, must have been very small. 
One estimate suggests 200,000 for all of Palestine, about 20,000 to 25,000 
for the wooded central hill-country.*! 

The Egyptian system of government had a hierarchy of officials in 
charge of the vassal holdings. Operating from Gaza, Beth-shan, and Joppa, 
among other centers, the indigenous organization included the rabi, or 
chief, to whom several of the letters are addressed, the rabis, or overseer, 
located in various administrative centers such as Sumur (for Rib-Adda), 


31. Albright in the unpublished article described in Footnote 1. 
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the w‘w, who was probably a leader of a military company and of lower 
rank than the rabis, and the local princes known as hazianu or hazanu 
These last usually referred to themselves as awilu (man with legal status) 
in their letters, but in writing about one another they often speak of one 
another as “‘king’’, and the king of Hazor even calls himself this in the 
preamble to letter 227. It is certainly in this sense that the term is used in 
Joshua (e.g., Josh. 11:1-10, esp. verse 10) and in the Abimelech episode cf 
Judges 9.3? 

At least a part of the responsibility of this hierarchical organization 
was the feeding of tribute into the coffers of Egypt and the effective over- 
sight of a system of forced labor, the corvée. We have noted Rib-Adda’s 
difficulty in getting together ivory and copper. The letters are full of other 
instances, both of tribute obligations fulfilled and of excuses for failure to 
send tribute on time. The “gifts” may involve a particular kind of stone 
(314:19, 323:16, 327:6 ff., 331:17), slaves or concubines (268:16 ff., 270, 
288 :18 ff., 301:19-20, 309:20 ff.), or simply “caravans” (264:6 ff., 287 :53 ff., 
295 :8-10, 316:16-25). Princes were also to supply grain, either by harvest- 
ing their own fields or by supplying men for forced labor in governmeni- 
held fields. Rib-Adda often explains that his fields cannot be ploughed 
because he is bottled up in his town; this may be his explanation for his 
need for provisions, or his explanation of why he has not supplied his share. 
Explicitly in letter 365, Biridiya reports that he is the only one who supplied 
his proper share of the mazza (Hebrew, mas), that is, the forced labor 
contingent, for Shunama; the rest of the governors are shirking their duty. 

Much more might be said about the picture of the land of the Canaan- 
ites in the fourteenth century, and new information is still being found in 
the Amarna letters, especially as written materials are found from con- 
temporary cultures, such as those of Ugarit and Boghazkoy. One is led to 
ask tentatively where all the letters are to which these letters are replies, 
while the finding of the Tell el-Hesi letter leads one to hope that perhaps 
at Hebron or at Gezer, at Shechem or at Pella, there will be found more of 
this valuable diplomatic correspondence. Already a report from Ugarit 
holds out hope in that direction, for M. Schaeffer reported in an interview 
in March of 1959 that letters have been found from the kings of Egypt and 
Cyprus.*? As in so many other facets of ancient Near Eastern studies, new 
light is constantly flooding in upon us to illumine a long-lost but intensely 
significant time. 


32. Wright in Journal of Biblical Literature LX XVII (1958), pp. 48 f., note 5. 
33. In the New York Times, March 14, 1959, from a Reuters dispatch. 
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Industry and Trade at Biblical Gibeon 


JAMES B. PRITCHARD 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


The excavations made at el-Jib, the biblical Gibeon, from May 28 
rough August 6, 1959, have thrown light on one of the dark periods in the 
cord of the city’s history. Gibeon figures in narratives about events of 
e twelfth through the tenth centuries—the Conquest and the reigns of 
ivid and Solomon—but the city is not mentioned again in connection 


Fig. 8. A room in Industrial Area II with the openings to four of the rock-cut vats or cellars. 


with any incident in Israel’s life until the beginning of the sixth century. 
The recent excavations at el-Jib have shown that during these three cen- 


turies of silence on the part of biblical writers Gibeon was a thriving metro- 
polis busily engaged in industry and in commerce with its neighbors. The 
apparent high literacy which prevailed among the Gibeonites has made it 
possible to document in a unique fashion the industry and trade of the 
period immediately before the Exile. 

In the 1957 campaign we were able to clear all the debris from the 
great “pool” and stairwell which had been discovered during the previous 
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year (see The Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. XIX. 4, December 1956, pp. 66-75 
for a preliminary report on the 1956 campaign). The pool (Fig. 1), measur- 
ing 11.30 m. in diameter and 10.80 m. deep, is cut from the solid rock and 
equipped with a spiral stairway beginning at the north and proceeding 
downward in a clockwise direction following the arc of the rim of the pool. 
At the bottom of the pool the stairs continue into a tunneled stairwe!! 
which leads to a water chamber, lying 13.60 m. below the floor of the poo!. 
In the cutting of this pool-stairwell, with its 79 steps leading to the water 
table of the hill, 24.40 m. below the surface, approximately 3,000 tons o/ 
limestone had been quarried and removed. New evidence collected in 195) 
for the dating of the phase of the city wall which runs just 3 m. to the nort) 


L 


Fig. 9. A storage jar restored from fragments. Hundreds of fragments of jars of this type were found in 
cellars which had been covered over. 


of the pool’s rim suggests that the pool was cut early in the Iron I period. 
The equation of this monumental construction with the “pool of Gibeon,”’ 
mentioned as the site of the contest between Joab and Abner in II Samuel 
2:13, is tempting but, of course, difficult to prove. 
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More important than the discovery of the pool itself was the finding of 
otal of 121 pieces of pottery bearing archaic Hebrew letters in the debris 
th which the pool had been filled anciently. An important group of 56 

handles, each inscribed in archaic Hebrew, contributed to a knowledge 
trade at Gibeon (see publication in the writer’s Hebrew Inscriptions and 
mps from Gibeon, Museum Monographs, University Museum, University 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1959). The usual formula of the graffiti 
Gibeon,” followed by gdr/d (see N. Avigad, Israel Exploration Journal, 
voe.. 9, 1959, pp. 130-133, for arguments in favor of reading gdd), and one of 
th following personal names, Azariah, Amariah, or Hananiah Nera’. (The 
m: ining of gdr/d is a matter of debate. In addition to my suggestion of 


es = ae : ee shy es 
Fig. 10. A wine press with dipping basin found in Area I. To the right is a portion of a stone trough which 
was once a part of the industrial installation. 


“walled enclosure’ [Hebrew Inscriptions . . ., p. 10] and Avigad’s suggestion 
to read as the name of a person, there is yet the possibility that gdr/d is a 
place name which limits ‘“‘Gibeon”’ as a section of the general area. W. F. 
Albright has called my attention to support for this possibility in I Chron- 
icles 9:35, where Gedor is one of the sons of Jeiel, the father of Gibeon.) 

The jars to which these labeled handles belonged had small necks, 
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which made them unsuitable for any commodity except a liquid, such as 
oil or wine, the latter being the more likely in view of discoveries to the 
northwest of the pool which were made in 1959 (to be described below). 
From the debris of the pool there came more than forty clay stoppers, which 
were of a size and shape to fit into the mouths of the wine jars, and a funne! 
of a size which also fitted the jars. 

A plausible interpretation of these finds made in the 1957 season wa: 
that in the vicinity of the pool there had been a winery where wine was put 
into bottles for export from Gibeon to the neighboring villages. The nam« 
of the place of origin and the names of the makers of the wine, or the owner: 
of the vineyards, were to be explained either as a guarantee of the quality 
of the product or as a means for identifying the jars when they were re- 
turned for refund or for credit. The latter theory would serve to explaii 
why “Gibeon”’ handles have not turned up at those neighboring sites whicl 
have been excavated. 

The first objective of the 1959 campaign was the excavation of th 
areas around the pool from which the debris containing the inscribed jai 
handles had come. As in the two previous campaigns the University Mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania was the sponsor. The American 
Schools of Oriental Research cooperated by supplying most of the equip- 
ment and by providing space in the hostel for the staff; the Drew-McCor- 
mick Archaeological Expedition lent its tents for the setting up of storage 
and work-rooms at el-Jib. The writer served as director and the staff con- 
sisted of: William L. Reed, H. Neil Richardson, Fred V. Winnett, R. B. Y. 
Scott, Asia G. Halaby, John Huesman, Robert J. Marshall, Marvin Pope, 
Willard Oxtoby, Choan-seng Song, Robert H. Smith, Douglas M. Spence, 
Subhi Muhtadi, Gustav Materna, and Mohammed Shehadeh. Dr. Awni 
Dajani, director of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan, procured the 
full cooperation of the Government and made available the services of 
Hassan Mamluk, an inspector of the Department. 

Of the four areas excavated in 1959, two were of particular importance 
because of the evidence which they supplied for the industrial activity at 
Gibeon in the Iron II period. The first of these, which we shall call Indus- 
trial Area I, is an area of approximately 675 sq. m. lying immediately to 
the northwest of the pool (Fig. 6). In the latter part of the Iron II period 
the center of this area was an open space of bare rock, surrounded by store 
rooms on the three sides. Within the open area there were found 22 cut- 
tings in the rock. Eleven of these were beli-shaped vats of an identica! 
pattern. When taken with similar rock cuttings found in Industrial Ares 
II—to be described below—these vats averaged 2.23 m. deep and 1.79 m. 
in diameter (Fig. 7). Some of these vats were found with a large, flat stone 
covering the opening, which averaged 0.73 m. in diameter; others had been 
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p'astered on the inside, fitted with well curbs, and used as cisterns for water 
later periods. It was obvious that the vats which had been covered over 
ce the Iron II period had not been plastered and that the porous lime- 
ne of the walls could not have contained a liquid such as water, wine, or 
Analyses made by the Government Laboratory in Amman of the 
upings from these 11 bell-shaped cuttings gave no clues as to the product 

ch had been stored in them. The possibility that they had been silos 
grain was quickly ruled out by the presence of moisture which seeped 


Fig. 11. A wall of the columbarium made from two wine cellars. 


in through the porous limestone of the walls. One of the vats had been 
recently plastered and was partly filled with water which had been 
channeled into it by the present landowner. The temperature of the water 
which had been in the cistern for several months was found to be 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Industrial Area I produced four inscribed jar handles similar 
to those found in the debris of the pool. Thus a link was established be- 
tween the wine jars of the 1956-1957 excavations and the industrial area 
to the northwest of the pool. 

The Industrial Area II (Fig. 8) consisted of a complex of houses and 27 
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bell-shaped cuttings in the bedrock found in an area of about 300 sq. m. 
which lies 60 m. directly to the south of the pool. Here the vats were con- 
fined to a much smaller area and occasionally two or even three were con- 
nected below the surface by openings large enough for a man to go from one 
to another. In this area there were house walls; some rooms contained :s 
many as four vats. While no smaller cuttings similar to those found in 
Industrial Area I have been found, there is yet the possibility that sone 
may lie around edges of the area which have not been excavated. 

The clue to an explanation for the 38 vats appeared in Industrial Arca 
II. In the closing days of the excavation several vats were found which hed 
been covered over with stone slabs since the time of their disuse. These 
contained hundreds of fragments of a four-handled storage jar of a uniforn 
type. Happily one of these could be restored completely (Fig. 9); when i:s 
capacity was measured it was found to hold 9.75 gallons. Obviously thee 
cuttings in the bedrock had been made not to hold liquid in bulk but ‘o 
serve as cellars for the storage of these large jars filled with a liquid which 
required the best available refrigeration or temperature control. By lower- 
ing the standard jars into the cellars and placing them in two tiers the 38 
cellars provided for the storage of approximately 50,000 liters. 

The bulk of the liquid for which storage space was provided and tlie 
obvious provision for temperature control in cellars covered over with stone 
slabs make it highly probable that the commodity which was produced in 
the two industrial areas was wine. A reexamination of the smaller cuttings 
in the rock surface of Industrial Area I disclosed that there are three basins 
which could have served as wine presses (Fig. 10). One of these measures 
1.50 m. by 1.30 m. and is 0.30 m. deep. A dipping basin, 0.25 m. deep, 
appears at one side of the press, obviously an arrangement for collecting the 
last measure of the liquid. These presses would seem to be much more 
suited for the crushing of grapes than for the pressing of olives. 

From the evidence collected thus far in the three seasons of excavations 
at el-Jib it seems relatively certain that Gibeon had a large business in the 
making and export of wine at the end of the Iron II period. The grapes 
were crushed by foot in the presses of the industrial area; the juice was 
poured into the large storage jars, lowered into the wine cellars (cf. I Chron- 
icles 27:27, 28 where wine cellars are mentioned). When the wine had 
fermented and aged the surplus was transferred to smaller jars which were 
labeled with the place name Gibeon and the names of the makers, covered 
with a few centimeters of olive oil to provide an air-tight seal for the wine, 
and the jar was topped with a clay stopper which could be held in place 
by a cord attached to the two handles. 

An interesting note on the subsequent history of Gibeon’s wine cellars 
was provided by the discovery at the very end of the season of two toms 
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f the Roman period which had been made by the enlargement of wine 
ellars which had long before fallen into disuse. One tomb chamber was a 
umbarium with about 200 funerary niches (Fig. 11); the other was a 
‘tangular, underground room which could be entered by a stairway of 13 
‘ps. There were burial places both in loculi cut in the floor and in arco- 
lia cut into the walls. The tomb is of particular interest because of a wall 
inting, which is now being studied by Mr. Robert H. Smith. 
Further evidence that Gibeon was a thriving commercial city at the 
| of the Judaean kingdom has been supplied by the finding of a great 
nber of stamp-seal impressions on jar handles. A total of 95 stamped 
handles has been found. Eighty-eight of them bear the royal stamp; 
ong them there are represented the familiar place names of Hebron, 
oh, Ziph, and mmst. Obviously trade was carried on with the important 
ters of commerce in Judah. Among the private seal impressions one 
ging to tnhm ngb was impressed by the same stamp which produced an 
mpression on a jar handle found at Beth-shemesh. Another iine of connec- 
ion with a neighboring site is provided by the appearance of five post- 
xilie mgh seal impressions similar to the 28 examples found at the nearby 
Tcil en-Nasbeh and to the one which was found at Jericho. 

It seems apparent that the economy of Gibeon in the late pre-exilic 


period—and possibly later-—was tied in with that of neighboring cities and 
that we have here the documentation for the making and export of wine 
in what must have been a profitable business venture. 


Petra * 
Philip C. Hammond, Jr. 
Lycoming College 

1. The Site 
The “rose-red city” of ancient Petra lies in the desert of southern 
Jordan, about 95 miles from Jerusalem and about 60 miles from Akaba, 
situated at longitude 35° 37’ East and latitude 30° 19° North. The site is 
about 2700 feet above sea level, with two parallel bordering ridges of 
Nubian sandstone rising another thousand feet above the lowest point of 
the valley floor. These two ridges run roughly N-S, about one mile apart 
and effectually lock in the basin in which the ancient city was situated. The 
site is generally approached via the Sig, a twisting, narrow cleft in the 
eastern mountain wall with towering crags on either side. This route 
ultimately opens into the valley, through which winds the main stream bed, 
called Wadi Musa, from which the entire area derives its name. The Wadi 
leads through the area of the ancient city site and then proceeds around 
the mountain called el-Habis, joining with Wadi Barra and penetrating the 
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western ridge through the gorge known as el-Siyagh, finally dropping into Wadi Araba 
Other more open routes enter the city via both the north and the south. The basin 
through which these main lines of communication go is further cut by a series of tributary 
water courses which divide the site into well-marked sectors, especially in the South. 

Prominent land-marks are the peaks which stand out from the virtually unbroken 
ridges on each side of the site, such as Jebel Haraun (the traditional burial place of Aaron, 
the brother of Moses), Umm el-Biyara (the ancient refuge of both Edomites and Nabs- 
taeans), el-Habis, Jebel, el-Deir, el-Khubtha, el-Madhbah and el-Numeir. Far to the 
south the peak of el-Sabra rises, matched in the north only by a series of lower ridges, 
here and there starkly white, above which rises the peak called el-Najr. 

The ancient city site seems to have been concentrated along the banks of the Waci 
Musa, from its entrance into the basin via the Siq and its exit through the Siyagh. The 
Wadi Farasa, to the south, and a branch of the Mataha, to the north, mark those limi‘s 
of the classical occupation center. 

Occupation of the Petraean area is now shown to have begun at an early period. 
Although a few examples of prehistoric artifacts have been reported from time to time, 
they were never seriously investigated until the current work was begun in the el-Baic 
area. As a result of that work, Upper Paleolithic and Neolithic remains from Petra wi! 
soon be available for study. In the historic period specific allusions to the site area « 
not appear until late,! but certain identifications seem reasonable. Biblical references 
a place, or stronghold, called “Sela‘” are the most probable.” Identification of th 
place with the site Petra (of the same meaning etymologically—i.e. ““Rock’’), in gener: 
is inescapable, in spite of objections to the contrary. Even closer specific identificati: 
of the Old Testament site with the mountain Umm el-Biyara at Petra, is also qui 
probable, though perhaps not textually demonstrable,* although the ceramic evidenc 
is certainly indicative of that possibility. In any case, the first unmistakable reference t 
Petra refiects the 4th century. In 312 B.C. the Greek general Antigonus dispatched one 
Athenaeus to Petra to bring its inhabitants into subjection. The event, described by 
Diodorus Siculus* marks the first recorded contact between the Nabataeans, now firmly 
entrenched on the site in the place of the biblical inhabitants, the Edomites, and the 
Hellenistic empire. From that point on, Western connections grew, as the commercial 
interests of the Nabataeans developed—and their position athwart the trade routes 
became bothersome to other powers. They were involved in numerous affairs with the 
Jewish Community® across the Jordan, from the days of John Hyrcanus on, as well as 
with the Idumaeans,® and Romans.’ It was, of course, the latter group which finally 
brought about the downfall of the nation. Traditionally, this event is dated by the fall of 
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Petra in 106 A.D., but obviously it was well on the way from the days of Herod, and was 
no means over until much later times, as Nabataean inscriptions as late as the 4th 
tury A.D. attest. Nabataean contacts, from Petra and other centers, were also made 
: the other cultures of the ancient Near East—perhaps even as far east as the trade 

es of Cathay. In Byzantine times Petra entertained a Christian settlement as the 

inscription indicates. During the rise of the Frankish Kingdom the site emerges 
more into recorded history. Baldwin I entered the area to overawe the local Mos- 
in response to a plea from the Greek monks of St. Aaron (Jebel Haraun) in 1101 

* In 1107 Toghtekin of Damascus camped at Wadi Musa, but was routed by 

win, again at the behest of the local monks.® In 1115 Baldwin finally fortified the 

-Jordanic sector of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, establishing fortresses at Shobak, 

and Le Graye, which completed the line of defenses stretching frorn Edessa south- 

10 Tn 1142 Pagan the Butler, who now held the fief of Oultrejordain, more strongly 
gar: soned the existing fortress at Petra (Le Vaux Moise) situated on el-Wueira.!! 

Exa tly when that fort and the smaller one on el-Habis were established remains to be 

det’-mined. From the last quarter of the twelfth century on, the Latin Kingdom began 

to i. se its trans-Jordanic strongpoints, especially in the time of Saladin.!? The area of 

Aravia Petraea ultimately passed to Al-Adil, brother of Saladin, and then to An-Nasir, 

und:r Al-Kamil of Egypt in 1229 A.D.!* With the rise of the Mamelukes, the land east 

of the Jordan passed to Izz Ad-Din Abek of Egypt, by treaty with An-Nasin Yusuf of 

Damascus in 1253.14 During this entire Frankish period, however, no specific mention is 

made of ancient Petra. The next definite reference to the site seems to be that of the 

histcrian Novairi, in his description of the visit of Sultan Baibars to Nebi Haraun in the 
14th century.!° Even there, the identification of the general area of Wadi Musa with the 
ancient site of Petra is not specifically made. This remained as the task of the almost 
legendary geographer and traveler, Johann Ludwig Burckhardt, who entered Wadi 

Musa in August of 1812. Posing as a Moslem wishing to pay a vow at Nebi Haraun, 

Burckhardt secured a guide and entered the area through the Siq. In his brief stay, 

made doubly dangerous by his attempt to take notes and inspect the ruins, Burckhardt 

saw enough to convince him that he had, indeed, rediscovered the location of ancient 

Petra. 

Since Burckhardt, Petra has seen a long line of “earned travellers’ within its en- 
circling cliffs. Virtually every distinguished scholar to write seriously about the sites of 
the Near East has, at one time or another, made his way through el-Khubthah’s cleft 
into Petra’s fastness.!© Although their reports are often only of the sightseer, or of the 
casual visitor, yet they have all contributed to the assessment of the value of this site for 
an understanding of the outline of the ancient Near East. The remaining task was that 
of excavation—a continuing challenge because of the area involved and its isolation, 
even today. 
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2. The Excavations 


The visits of the “learned travellers” continued to be the only source of information 
regarding Petra until about 1929. In that year the first scientific archaeological ex- 
cavations were begun on the site under the direction of George Horsfield. The initis] ~ 
expedition, sponsored by the Melchett Exploration Fund, !’ centered its activities in the B 
excavation of areas of the vast Katute dump, at the foot of the Zantur ridge, on the © 
northern slope of Wadi Farasa. The major work was a cut (“‘A’’) into the dump slope, 
carried down to bed-rock. The results achieved by this cut were used to date suceeding 
work accomplished on the site. During the course of this excavation other smaller 
clearances were made, as well. Cut “F’’ was made near the split of Horsfield’s ‘Firsi’” 
and “Second” wall. The amphora handles and black-glazed pieces found in that cut 
ultimately led to Horsfield’s dating of the wall lines themselves. East of Katute other 
city dumps were investigated, along with a number of tombs including that of the lega‘e 
Sextus Florintinus. 

In 1934 the “Conway High Place’ was cleared (by W. F. Albright) and in 1936 tie 
Khazne Faraun, the Urn-Tomb and the Tomb of the Roman Soldier. These excavations, 
under the general direction of Horsfield, were supported by the Melchett Fund and tie 
Transjordan Department of Antiquities. 

A short-term excavation, under Margaret A. Murray and J. C. Ellis, for the British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt, was conducted in 1937. Two areas were dug, both cave- 
sites, overlooking the Wadi Abu Ollegha, north of the main city area. 

In 1954, the Department of Antiquities of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan begar 
preservation operations along the Wadi Musa, under the direction of Mr. Peter Parr 

In 1955, a party from the American School of Oriental Research undertook specifi¢ 
individual surface projects on the site. 

The British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem began a limited excavation on the 
site in 1958. Four trenches were opened, three along the Roman Street and another 
South of that area in the Katute Dump sector. These trenches were designed to begin 
the ultimate clarification of the occupation sequence relationships of the site. 

In 1959 this preliminary work was carried a step further by the joint efforts of the 
British School and an American Expedition to Petra. During this season two of the 
trenches along the Roman Street were continued and enlarged, the Katute Dump trench 
was greatly extended and other trenches were opened, notably in the northern part of the 
ancient city area. Out of this expedition has come a long-term large-scale plan for 
excavation, preservation and restoration, on the part of the American group. The joint 
project in 1959 was directed by Mr. Peter J. Parr of the British School, with the writer 
representing the American contingent as Assistant Director. A brief report of this 
expedition is soon to be published. 

In spite of all the interest shown in this site, however, the area is almost entirely” 
untouched archaeologically. The challenge of Petra, to both traveller and scholar, still 
remains, as recognition of its value for the understanding of Hellenized Syro-Palestine 


steadily grows. 
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